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PACIFIC ASIA 


A Political Atlas... by 
Samuel Van Valkenburg 


Where is “Pacific Asia”? What does it include? Do its parts have 
common characteristics that give them unity, or are they just 
lumped together for convenience? 

Pacific Asia is not quite the same as the “Far East.” It in- 
cludes those parts of the Asiatic mainland that border the Pacific 
Ocean and those islands that lie in festoons at various distances 
off the Pacific coasts of Asia. It stretches from the Malay Penin- 
sula in the southwest to the Bering Strait in the northeast, and 
from the interior of Asia far out into the Pacific. It is a loose 
term—used here loosely enough to include for practical purposes 
Burma, on the Indian Ocean, and Sinkiang and Mongolia in 
Central Asia, far from any ocean. 

In land area Pacific Asia is only a minor part of the earth’s 
surface. But the number of people living in it are estimated at 
750 million—close to one-third of the population of the world. 
Nearly two-thirds of that one-third live in China. 

Any area that extends from 10 degrees south of the equator 
to about 70 degrees north—roughly 5600 miles—is bound to show 
differences in geography. The most obvious are differences in 
climate and topography; these in turn give rise to differences in 
human activities and cultures. So that Pacific Asia is by no means 
an area of uniform characteristics. 

But neither is it wholly without common features. Surprisingly 
in such a large and diverse area, there are a number of factors 
that tie the parts together and permit them to be discussed. as a 
whole. 
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COMMON CHARACTERISTICS 

The first factor, despite what was just said about climatic differ- 
ences, is a matter of climate: rain. What we are calling Pacific 
Asia might be called “Monsoon Asia” because it includes all parts 
of the continent (except India) where the hot part of the year is 
also the wet part. There are exceptions in the other direction too; 
Pacific Asia includes regions that have precipitation during the 
winter as well as the summer, and of course the Central Asia 
regions are very dry. But for most of the area the rule of rain 
in summer prevails. 

Topography is another unifying factor, again despite obvious 
differences. By and large Pacific Asia is a region of mountains; 
they fringe the Central Asian deserts and dominate the landscape 
almost everywhere else. Even some of the small Pacific islands 
are actually mountain peaks rising above the water. (The coral 
atolls are exceptions, of course.) Mountainous relief has been a 
liability for human occupancy, and nowhere else in the world has 
the technique of terracing mountain slopes been so highly devel- 
oped as in Pacific Asia. 

A third common factor is race. The people of Pacific Asia, all 
the way from Burma into Eastern Siberia, are of Mongoloid 
stock or show Mongol intermixture. The Mongoloids moved in 
probably from Central Asia in centuries long past, but at a time 
when most of the area was already occupied. Remnants of the 
pre-Mongolian occupants—such as the pygmies of Malaya and 
the Philippines, and the Ainus of Hokkaido—are found in a num- 
ber of places. Although the Malaysians are not so clearly Mongo- 
loid, they have definite Mongol characteristics. Only to the north 
of New Guinea does another racial stock, the Micronesian, 
become apparent. 

A fourth common characteristic, diet, is based on climate. 
Except for the northern part, Pacific Asia exists primarily on rice. 
The results show up not only in the lives and habits of the people 
but also in their short stature. Where other food crops prevail, 
such as soy beans and wheat in Manchuria, the people are taller. 
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A lack of such animal products as meat &nd milk prevails all over 
the area. Only in the interior steppe doe® animal husbandry come 
to the fore. On the coasts and islands, dishing is important. This 
is especially true of Japan, which devefoped the greatest fishing 
industry in the world. " 

One might even say that the parts ot Pacific Asia have some- 
thing in common politically: this is no the world’s most active 
area of agitation for nationalism and in§ependence. But it is not, 
after all, the only one; and the diffq@ent ways this agitation 
shows itself within Pacific Asia deman@ more detailed examina- 
tion. 


THE TIDE OF FREEDOM 
A study of the recent political histor of Pacific Asia can be 
divided into three units. Each recounts a different phase in the 
rise and fall of colonialism. For the ape history of Pacific 
Asia is not entirely its own, but also thit of foreign powers and 
their fluctuating influence in the area. 

The first chapter might be called the period of occidental con- 
trol. This reached its peak in the years preceding the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-05.° British, French, Dutch, American, 
German, and Russian interests had encroached on most of the 
territory in the region. China was weak and seemed ready to 
break apart. Only Japan was independent and strong, preparing 
for what it considered its “manifest destiny” of predominance in 
Eastern Asia. 

The second, or Japanese, period bega’: with Japan’s defeat of 
Russia, and continued through the neXt four decades as the 
Nipponese gradually extended their con}ol over Western Pacific 
islands and into China. The high-water njark came in 1942,° when 
Japan occupied nearly all the area upder discussion in this 
pamphlet—except Soviet territory, left fo? later conquest. 

The third and current period started jwith Japan’s collapse in 
1945. It might be called “The Surge fof Freedom,” because al- 


® See center-spread map, pages 32 and 33. 
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most everywhere in the area there are strong evidences of a 
desire for independence. 

Independence is not a new idea in Pacific Asia. Its seeds had 
been planted early in the second period, and Japan cultivated 
them for its own expansionist purposes by promising the colonial 
areas autonomy within the Japanese co-prosperity zone. 

Japan’s easy conquests in 1941 and 1942 convinced most Asiat- 
ics that the colonial period was over. Movements for autonomy 
or independence had appeared before—but with little chance 
to succeed. Now the time seemed ripe. When the British, French, 
and Dutch returned after the defeat of Japan, they found a new 
mood of unwillingness to resume the old order. Except for the 
lesser Pacific islands taken under American protection, terri- 
tories belonging to the Soviet Union, and the Australian posses- 
sions in the New Guinea area, the demand for freedom is grow- 
ing stronger and stronger. 

Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands are trying to turn 
their possessions into “partners” within the British Common- 
wealth, the French Union, or the Netherlands-Indonesian Fed- 
eration. But the handwriting is on the wall; the people of Pacific 
Asia want independence. Burma, Indo-China, Malaya, and the 
Malay Archipelago are all centers of movements for freedom. 
The Philippine Islands received their independence in 1946. 
Korea has been promised freedom, though the road to it is prov- 
ing long and rocky. Even China has problems in Formosa, Inner 
Mongolia, and Sinkiang. It appears that a new political world is 
being born, hoping to live in peace within the framework of the 
United Nations. 

The objection can be made that a more gradual shift from 
independence to freedom would be better for all concerned. 
Many people in the old world cannot accept the idea of colonial 
independence and continue to oppose it. But the process cannot 
be stopped. The tide of freedom in Pacific Asia is too strong to 
be checked. 
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1. Burma 


Except for its southern panhandle along the Tenasserim coast, 
Burma is a typical river state. The parallel river systems—Irra- 
waddy and Sittang south of Mandalay, Irrdwaddy and Chindwin 
to the north—are keys to the location of; plains and principal 
areas of cultivation. Hills and plateaus bo}der the central plain, 
rising to a fringe of almost impassable mountains that isolate 
Burma from its neighbors. 

The great harbor of Rangoon at the Inkawaddy delta is the 
terminus of Burma’s river, rail, and road traffic. Through it pass 
the country’s major exports: rice from the delta region, teak from 
the monsoon forests, precious stones, and many minerals—includ- 
ing oil, tungsten, lead, and zinc. 

Direct land communication with India, China, and Siam came 
only under the stress of war. The famous Burma Road, starting 
at the Lashio railhead, was the wartime artery of supply to China 
until 1942. The Ledo Road from extreme northwest India, largely 
American-built, made possible the reconquest. The Japanese- 
built railroad from Siam is now neglected and broken up. 

Only about 60 per cent of the population of Burma is Burmese. 
Originally migrants from China some thousand years back, they 
live in the central plains, whence they drove the former inhabi- 
tants into the surrounding hills, plateaus, and mountains. The 
chief minorities—not including the hill tribes: Chins, Kachins, 
and Shans—are the Karens (intermixed with Burmese in the 
south), Indians who have immigrated by way of Rangoon, and 
Chinese. 

Burma came under British rule rather late; the process was 
not completed until the annexation of Upper Burma in 1866. 
A part of India politically until 1937, Burma in that year was 
separated and given its own constitution. In many instances the 
hill country was not regarded as a part of Burma proper, but 
was left under British administration or unadministered. The 
Federated Shan States (6 northern and 28 southern states) and 
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the Karen-ni States south of the Shan plateau were also left out- 
side Burma. 

While the 1937 constitution provided for a government elected 
by the people, the British colonial administration still kept con- 
trol of defense, finance, and foreign affairs. The Burmese were 
not satisfied with this partial autonomy. The educated leadership 
wanted dominion status. Disorders and strikes were frequent, 
and discontent with British control undoubtedly speeded the 
progress of Japanese conquest. Despite a declaration of inde- 
pendence in 1943, however, the Japanese, once in mastery, were 
regarded as worse than the British. A Burmese guerilla army, 
supplied by the Allies, aided the reconquest. 

In a White Paper of May 1945 the British government an- 
nounced its new plan for Burma: a promise of self-government 
in 1948—after a period of reconstruction—within the framework 
of the British Commonwealth. The plan was too vague to suit 
the Burmese; they wanted action, not more promises. In Jan- 
uary 1947 a Burmese delegation under the leadership of Aung 
San, Burma’s most powerful politician, went to London on 
British invitation. 

The agreement reached and signed the following month out- 
lined a way for the Burmese people to achieve their independ- 
ence within or without the Commonwealth. A constitutional 
assembly was to be elected from all districts included under the 
1937 constitution. Unification of the Frontier Zone and Minis- 
terial Burma was agreed on, provided the inhabitants of these 
areas gave their free consent. 

The election took place in April 1947, but was boycotted by 
the opposition parties, who wanted independence first, and by 
the Karens living within Burma proper. The hill states were not 
included in the balloting, but do not seem to favor joining 
Burma. The murder of Aung San and most of his cabinet in July 
1947 was a tragic blow for a country where administrators are 
rare. However, no change in policy occurred. 
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2. Siam 


Through the history of Siam, the land of the Thai, runs a con- 
stant theme—that of the assets and liabilities of being in the 
middle. From its core, the Menam River basin with its rice fields 
and its teak forests on the surrounding hills, Siam has either 
expanded at the expense of its neighbors or been threatened by 
them. 

At times it has reached beyond the Tenasserim Mountains to 
the Indian Ocean. By smashing the old empire of Mon Khmer, 
the present Cambodia, Siam dominated the Battambang gateway 
to the Mekong Delta; southward it pushed its boundaries into the 
sultanates of the Malay Peninsula. 

After the British arrived in southern Burma (1826-62) and 
at Singapore (1819), and the French moved into the Mekong 
Delta (1862), Siam was in danger of being crushed between the 
two colonial powers. Only the rivalry between them prevented 
its complete disintegration. After a long period verging on un- 
declared war, France and Britain in 1896 signed an agreement 
guaranteeing the neutrality of the Menam basin. 

However, before Siam received its final boundaries, it lost to 
Britain the four northern Malay states and to France all the terri- 
tory beyond the Mekong, the Battambang district up to the 
mountains framing the Korat Plateau, and a strip of land west 
of the Mekong across from Laos. To the north Siam was encircled 
and cut off from China when France and Britain agreed on the 
Mekong River as the common boundary of their colonies. 

Siam was allowed to retain its independence—a remnant of 
feudal power in a colonial world. In 1932 it followed a more 
modern pattern by becoming a constitutional monarchy. 

Siam saw the Second World War as a chance to regain lost 
territories. France was in distress in 1941, partly occupied by 
the Nazis; the Vichy administration in Indo-China was under 
Japanese control. So Siam declared war on the French and, with 
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the help of Japanese mediation, acquired the Battambang dis- 
trict and the part of Laos west of the Mekong. 

Then the Japanese in turn attacked Siam, occupied it after 
only token Siamese resistance, and made it the center of their 
operations in Southeast Asia. Bangkok—hub of railroads west to 
Burma, east to Cambodia through the Battambang Gap, and 
south to Singapore—was the Japanese headquarters. In return 
for its cooperation, Siam received part of the Shan States and the 
former Siamese territory in the Malay Peninsula. 

Even at that time, however, Siam plotted against the Japanese 
and allowed American agents to spy on their movements. When 
Japan capitulated, Siam appeared unexpectedly in the role of a 
kind of ally. It had cooperated with the Allies; but its annexa- 
tions in the preceding five years at their expense were not recog- 
nized. By the terms of a peace treaty with Britain, signed Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, Siam returned the occupied territories of Burma 
and Malaya. It also agreed to a temporary British control of its 
export trade—especially rice, much needed in British-Asiatic 
markets. 

An arrangement with France did not come until November 
1946. Siam’s hopes that the French wouldn't return to Indo-China 
were dashed; it had to restore all the territories ceded by the 
Vichy government. 

Siam’s position today is improved. The weakness of colonial 
control over Southeast Asia leaves it free from the threat of im- 
perial aggression. As a member of the United Nations it is a 
recognized state, able to devote time and attention to badly 
needed reforms at home while facing a more secure political 
future. 
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3. Indo-China 


Indo-China consists of two parts separated by a vail back- 
bone. On the east are the small but fertile and densely populated 
coastal plains of Annam, widening to the north inj the equally 
fertile and crowded Tonkin Basin. To the west are the delta 
lands of the Mekong and the uplands of Laos east of the Mekong 
but west of the separating mountains. From the world point of 
view the delta lands with their rice surplus are th} most valu- 
able. Saigon is one of the great rice harbors of Southeast Asia. 

The population structure is even more complex.|Throughout 
its history Indo-China has been a land of migrate, with the 
newcomers pushing the former inhabitants into the, hills. Some- 
times three entirely different layers are found—one ih the valley, 
another on the terraces of the slopes, and a third oh top of the 
plateau. However, three ethnic groups prevail. Thd Annamites, 
who spread out along the east coast and have reachyd the delta, 
are by far the largest group (70 per cent). The Cambodians in 
the upper delta (6 per cent) are remnants of a formerly much 
larger group that founded the Mon Khmer empire, f which the 
Angkor ruins still tell the glory. The Mekong Delta?is the junc- 
tion between the advancing flow of Annamites and Ihe Cambo- 
dians eager to keep their territory. The third group pode the 
many tribes of Laos, akin to the Thai people of Sian/. 

The French came in 1862-63 when Cochin-Chin#, the lower 
delta province, and Cambodia were forced to accept French pro- 
tection. Annam and Tonkin were added in 1884 whlle the Laos 
territory was separated from Siam in 1893. 

The present demand for independence had its roots,long before 
the last war, but came to a climax during and after the Japanese 
occupation. The impotent Vichy government had all#wed Japan 
to occupy certain points barring access to south China. Once 
there the Japanese infiltrated the whole of Indo-Chiha, using it 
as a base for the planned attack on Malaya, Burma} and Indo- 
nesia. They permitted a certain amount of Vichy French control 
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up to March 1945 when they officially took over. During this 
Japanese period the Annamites organized their forces, and in 
August 1945 when the Japanése surrendered, the Annamite 
Republic of Viet Nam, comprising Annam, Tonkin, and Cochin- 
China, was proclaimed. 

The return of the French—preceded by British troops—caused 
armed clashes, especially in the Saigon area, the center of French 
interest. However, France and the Viet Nam Republic came to an 
agreement in March 1946. France recognized the new republic 
as part of an Indo-Chinese Federation, which in turn would 
become a member of a “French Union” to consist of France and 
the units of its colonial empire. A referendum would decide the 
ratification of the agreement. At the time, this agreement was 
heralded with approval and it influenced strongly the course of 
events in Indonesia where a similar agreement was reached later. 

Unfortunately peace was not restored. Cambodia welcomed 
French return; Laos was reoccupied by French troops and 
agreed on the continuation of French protection; in Cochin- 
China the French installed a pro-French government, while 
promising complete autonomy but not allowing a referendum. 
Clashes occurred between armed guerillas and the increasing 
number of French troops. Relations between France and the 
Viet Nam Republic went from bad to worse, leading finally to 
bitter, open warfare in December 1946 when Viet Nam troops 
attacked the French in Tonkin. French forces were able to 
occupy the main cities, such as Hanoi and Haiphong in Tonkin 
and Hué, capital of Annam. But the Annamites controlled much 
of the surrounding country. 

While both parties in the fall of 1947 were anxious to reach a 
settlement, they could not get over the preliminary hurdles—the 
conditions to be met before negotiations could begin. The 
French, unwilling to negotiate under pressure, called for an end 
to hostilities as a first step. The Viet Namese, on the other hand, 
felt they could not ease up their military effort or the French 
would never negotiate in earnest. 
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4. Malaya 


Malaya covers the southern portion of the Malay Peninsula. Its 
mountain backbone—bordered by coastal plains, narrow in the 
west and wide in the east—consists of a sequence of ranges run- 
ning from north-northwest to southeast, leaving depressions be- 
tween them. The climate is tropical and wet throughout the year 
—with wetter and less wet periods. The western lowland and 
hills are well cultivated and populated, in contrast to the dense 
forests and sparse population of most of the eastern part. Rice 
for local consumption, food, rubber, palm oil, and pineapples 
for export are the major crops. Minerals are important exports, 
especially tin (of which Malaya is the world’s largest producer ), 
iron ore, and tungsten. Railroads skirt the central mountains on 
either side and connect with the single Siamese line to Bangkok. 
Singapore, on anvisland to the south (connected by a causeway 
with the mainland ), and in a minor way also George Town, on the 
coastal isle of Penang, owe their significance not alone to the 
value of the hinterland but also to their positions as emporia of 
world trade. Singapore ranks high among the world’s harbors; it 
is the halfway station between India and China and the stop- 
ping point for all shipping in that part of the world. 

One of Malaya’s problems before the war was its population 
structure. Of a total of 5% million, only 2% million were Malays, 
while the Chinese numbered 2% million and the Indians % of a 
million. The inflow of Chinese and Indians as laborers and as 
merchants threatened the Malay majority and caused racial and 
religious antagonisms. 

Before the last war Malaya consisted of three political divi- 
sions: the Straits Settlements, the Federated, and the Unfed- 
erated Malay States. The Straits Settlements were a crown 
colony, including Singapore, Malacca, Dingdings, and Penang 
Island with its mainland bridgehead Wellesley, plus Labuan off 
the coast of Borneo and two small islands in the Indian Ocean, 
Cocos and Christmas. The population in 1942 was estimated to 
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be about 1% million, one-half in Singapore. The Federated Malay 
States, four in number (the sultanates of Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, and Pabang) formed a federation under British pro- 
tection with Kuala Lumpur as seat of government. The Unfed- 
erated Malay States consist of Johore in the south and the former 
Siamese units, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, and Trengganu in the 
north. They also accepted British protection and advice but as 
the name indicates were not part of the Federation. 

The rapid conquest by the Japanese, ending in the fall of 
Singapore in February 1942, was a most severe blow to British 
prestige. But the Japanese during their occupation were not 
popular, and guerilla fights occurred with underground native 
forces. 

Directly after the capitulation of Japan the British returned 
bringing with them a new plan, namely the creation of a Malayan 
Union. It was to comprise all of Malaya with the exception of 
Singapore, which was to remain a crown colony. Everyone born 
in Malaya or who had lived there for ten years preceding the 
adoption of the constitution would be a citizen of the union. The 
native sultans, under British pressure, signed a declaration relin- 
quishing their powers. 

This plan caused a great deal of dissatisfaction, especially 
among the Malay population which saw the prospect of a non- 
Malay majority controlling the state. The discontent grew and 
found advocates in Great Britain. The princes, encouraged by this 
attitude, renounced their signatures. In December 1946 the 
British government was forced to change tactics. It now pro- 
posed a Federation of Malaya, retaining the native sultans in 
their positions and preserving the Malay character of the state. If 
this plan is adopted, the three former divisions—Straits Settle- 
ments, Federated, and Unfederated Malay States—will cease to 
exist. Only Singapore will remain under direct British rule. The 
plan seems an improvement and in spite of local opposition may 
su 
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5. The Netherlands East Indies — 


The Netherlands East Indies, stretching through 55 degrees of 
longitude on both sides of the equator, were regarded before the 


war as the most valuable of all colonial possessions. The many 


large and small islands produced a remarkable share of the world 
output of such tropical products as cane sugar, rubber, tea, 
coffee, quinine, palm oil, coconut products, sisal, kapok, and, in 
the mineral field, oil, tin, and bauxite. Of a population of about 
75 million, 50 million live on the comparatively small island of 
Java (size of New York state), giving a density of almost 1000 
per square mile. 

Dutch colonial government was respected as a model of 
efficiency. Since the First World War it has followed a plan of 
gradually preparing the islands for self-government. Shortly 
before the Second World War the establishment of dominion 
status was seriously considered, and during the war the Queen 
of the Netherlands promised the East Indies equal partnership 
in a Dutch Commonwealth of Nations. But to the Indonesians, 
Dutch rule, however efficient, was still a colonial enterprise with 
a sharp contrast between white and native living conditions and 
with a capitalistic economy of production for export. 

Directly after Pearl Harbor the Netherlands government de- 
clared war on Japan. After a brief but heroic struggle the East 
Indies were conquered, an unavoidable outcome after the fall 
of Singapore and Japanese occupation of the Philippines. The 
large Dutch colonial population was put into concentration camps 
or prisons. As masters the Japanese were far from popular; but 
their very presence helped along the belief that the era of white 
supremacy had passed. When Japan surrendered, the native 
political parties felt the time had come for independence. The 
slow return of Allied forces, first the British and then the Dutch, 
favored the movement for freedom; hostile action, especially in 
Java, opposed the resumption of former conditions. 

This attitude came as a great shock to the Dutch. Native re- 
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fusal to release Dutch women and children from inland concen- 
tration camps, frequent clashes between native troops and 
British as well as Dutch forces around the few coastal cities they 
had occupied, and brutal murders on both sides increased the 
bitterness of feelings. It took the Dutch a long time to recognize 
that old times could not return; while the Javanese, on their side, 
discovered that they still needed Dutch cooperation. 

At last in November 1946 the so-called Linggadjati (Cheri- 
bon) agreement was reached (later ratified by both parties and 
signed March 25, 1947). In it the Netherlands government recog- 
nized the authority of the government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia in Java, Madoera, and Sumatra. The government of the 
Indonesian Republic on its part recognized the claim of all non- 
Indonesians to the restoration of their rights and the restitution 
of their goods—in other words the return of the European-owned 
estates and establishments to their former owners. 

Both governments agreed to cooperate in the formation of a 
democratic federal union, to be called the United States of Indo- 
nesia and to be composed of the Republics of Indonesia, Borneo, 
and the Great East. These United States of Indonesia will in turn 
be part of a Netherlands-Indonesian Union headed by the Queen 
of the Netherlands, and including also the Netherlands and the 
Netherlands West Indies. The Union is to be established before 
January 1, 1949. 

Despite the agreement, relations between the Dutch and the 
Indonesian Republic continued far from good. Each side accused 
the other of failing to keep the promises it made at Linggadjati. 
Finally in July 1947 the Dutch government launched military 
operations, which developed into open warfare. Netherlands 
troops occupied large sections of Java and widened their areas 
of military control in Sumatra. 

India and Australia brought the situation before the United 
Nations, which ordered cessation of hostilities. The order was 
officially accepted by both parties, but local fighting continued, 
each side blaming the other. In the meantime, the United Na- 
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tions requested a report by the foreign consuls at Batavia and 
proposed arbitration by a three-nation committee. The Nether- 
lands chose Belgium as one member of this committee, the Indo- 
nesian Republic chose Australia as another, and these two agreed 
on the United States as a neutral third member. 

As the machinery of arbitration got into motion in the fall of 
1947, however, it was still doubtful that the Netherlands would 
evacuate its troops from the newly occupied regions, as re- - 
quested by the Indonesian Republic. 

The Indonesian Republic in Java-Sumatra faces internal diffi- 
culties due to the complex structure of the population. The 
Soendanese in West Java particularly want special autonomy. 
West Borneo, wanting close cooperation with the Dutch, broke 
away from the rest of Borneo, fearing that the influence of the 
Indonesian Republic might prevail there. The tin islands, Bangka 
and Billiton, are temporarily at least not a part of the Indonesian 
Republic. 

The Great East, containing all the islands east of Borneo and | 
Java, joined together in the so-called Malinau Conference (July 
1946) and declared itself in favor of the proposed Union and in | 


favor of close cooperation with the Netherlands. A proposal is 
under consideration to use Western New Guinea for resettlement 
of the population of mixed blood (Dutch-Malay) which is no 
longer welcome in the Indonesian Republic. 
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6. British Borneo 


British Borneo consists of four parts: North Borneo, Brunei, 
Sarawak, and the Isle of Labuan in Brunei Bay. North Borneo 
is administered by the British North Borneo Company under a 
Royal Charter and is a British protectorate. Brunei, a sultanate, 
is also a protectorate whose general administration is entrusted 
to a British Resident. Labuan was formerly part of the Straits 
Settlements. 

The most interesting part is Sarawak, founded by Sir James 
Brooke in 1841 and since then run as an independent state under 
the protection of Great Britain, which exercised control over 
foreign relations. In 1941, its centennial year, Sarawak became 
a constitutional state with a State Council as legislative authority. 
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Japanese occupation in the beginning of 1942 put an end to 
independence. In 1945 the present Rajah, Sir Charles Vynes 
Brooke, approached the British government, expressing the wish 
to cede Sarawak to Great Britain as a crown colony. The British 
government was favorably inclined toward the proposal, promis- 
ing to hold 1 million of the 27 million pound reserve funds of 
Sarawak in trust for the Rajah, his dependents, and certain local 
fuctionaries. The Rajah declared that through letters received 
from Sarawak and through a personal visit of his secretary, he 
felt assured that the population was in favor of the change. 
Meanwhile the heir to the throne protested the legality of the 
move and asked for an investigation by disinterested persons. In 
May 1946 the Sarawak parliament approved the incorporation of 
the Kingdom of Sarawak into the British Empire by a vote of 
18 to 16, the majority of the native members voting against, and 
Sarawak as an independent state ceased to exist. 

In January 1947 the case again came up in the British Parlia- 
ment, however, because Mr. Anthony Brooke, nephew of Sir 
Charles, had been refused entrance to Sarawak and even to 
Malaya. In answer to Mr. Churchill’s protest, the Labor govern- 
ment’s Colonial Secretary answered that: “The urgent need of 
Sarawak at the moment is that reconstruction should go on, that 
health services should be established and that people should not 
be confused at this moment with another constitutional problem.” 

In the light of the colonial problems of Pacific Asia and the 
general trend away from colonial status, the solution for Sarawak 
seems strangely out of date. One wonders whether the last word 


has been spoken. 
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7. The Philippines 


On July 4, 1946, the Philippine Islands received their independ- 
ence as promised by the Philippine Independence Act of 1934. 
This historic date did not mean a great change because the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines has been governed since 1935 
under its own constitution by its own legislature and its own 
elected president. The influence of the United States had been 
limited to some control over matters regarding national debt, 
foreign loans, currency, foreign trade, foreign relations, and na- 
tional defense. During that period American citizens had rights 
equal to those of the Filipinos, while the Philippines remained, 
with certain limitations, within the tariff wall of the United 
States. 

The record of American control of these islands, which began 
in 1899, is one we can be generally proud of. It was beneficial 
to the Filipinos and prepared them for the tasks of independence. 
The pro-American attitude of most Filipinos during the war and 
the heroic fight they made contrasted sharply with sentiments 
and actions in other colonies overrun by the Japanese. Clearly 
our policy had borne fruit in close American-Philippine friend- 
ship. 

The reconstruction of the new Republic, however, is greatly 
handicapped by the damage done during the war years. This 
was once estimated at 860 million dollars, although recent indi- 
cations are that the figure may be nearer to 280 million dollars. 
However, even the lower amount is a heavy burden for a new 
and relatively poor state. 

The present problems of the Philippine Republic are of two 
kinds—on the one hand internal issues, and on the other hand 
questions arising out of the new relationship between the Re- 
public and the United States. The internal ones are typical of 
the postwar problems of any Pacific Asian land. Political control 
by a small group, lack of action against Filipinos who collabo- 
rated with Japan, and unwillingness of the government to change 
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the existing system of land tenure have provoked opposition and 
even armed revolt, especially in central Luzon. The new Re- 
pubiic has discovered that to talk about freedom is one thing—to 
act accordingly is another. 

Relations with the United States deserve particular attention 
because Philippine independence has several strings attached 
which put the United States in a special position. To our credit 
are efforts to help the Philippines in their reconstruction and in 
the readjustment of their trade with us. A loan by Congress of 
400 million dollars for reconstruction, a gift of surplus property 
to a value of 100 million, and a fund of 120 mitlion for the train- 
ing of technical experts will go far to put the new state back 
on its feet. 

The foreign trade situation is quite complex. The Common- 
wealth’s economy had been tied to the American market by 
tariff-free importation of its products, except for a few limiting 
quotas. Exports are one of the chief sources of revenue for the 
Philippines. Sugar, copra, Manila hemp, and minerals (gold and 
chromium) for the greater part found their outlet in this coun- 
try. The difficulty of finding new markets in case that of the 
United States was partly closed by tariffs, and the impossibility 
of competing on a world price level made a new trade arrange- 
ment with the United States essential. 

The new trade act of 1946 provides free trade for a period of 
8 years, to be followed by a gradual imposition of our tariff at 
a rate of 5 per cent each year. Thus the Philippines must be 
ready for an end of preference in 1974. In the meantime, how- 
ever, quotas have been put on the importation of certain agricul- 
tural products, such as sugar, tobacco, coconuts, and cordage, 
with a special allocation of these quotas to the commercial con- 
cerns who exported them before the war. This last provision is 
not favorable to the development of new enterprises. 

On the debit side from the point of view of independence are 
three concessions by the Philippines. The first guarantees to the 
United States the possessions of bases now held or to be re- 
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quired by the Army or Navy or other government agencies. 
While this will help defend the Philippines against aggression, it 
will also involve them in any war fought by the United States. 
A second concession is that American citizens will have the same 
rights in the Philippines as the Filipinos themselves, a provision 
which implies special privileges for American capital in contrast 
to that of other countries. It required a change in the constitution 
which was accepted by the legislature by a small majority and 
later voted on favorably in a plebiscite (March 1947). This 
concession, however, is only for the period of the trade pact, 
which means for 28 years. A third concession, also for that period, 
allows the importation of American products under the same 


conditions as the Philippine exports to the United States but 


without the use of a quota system for certain items. While the 
United States may be expected not to abuse these concessions, 
they weaken this country’s case in its relations with other coun- 
tries because they can and will be regarded as imperialistic 
interference with true independence. 

However, the Filipinos do not seem greatly disturbed. The 
task before them is a huge one, claiming all their energy and re- 
quiring for many years to come the benevolent cooperation of the 
United States. Our record is good so far—there is no reason to 
suppose that we will spoil it now. 


8. China 


During and since the last war China has been officially regarded 
as one of the great powers. This is correct from the point of view 
of size and population (450 million) but certainly not yet be- 
cause of actual strength. China is still badly disorganized; in 
fact it has been in that condition since the Manchu Empire 
started down the road to disintegration. The decline of China’s 
strength began in 1842-44 when western nations, following the 
Opium War, forced China to open treaty ports and grant extra- 
territorial rights to foreigners. The start of internal strife was the 
terrible Taiping Rebellion which for 15 years brought ruin to 
large sections of the country. 

At the time of the final breakdown of the Manchu dynasty 
(1911), China’s political control of its own territory had been 
seriously curtailed. Several parts of its former empire had been 
occupied by foreign nations or were loosening their ties with the 
homeland. Formosa had been lost to Japan (1895). Manchuria 
was divided into two zones of interest—a Japanese zone in the 
south and a Russian one in the north. Japan had taken over 
Russia’s lease of the Liaotung Peninsula. The island of Hong 
Kong (1842) and Kowloon Peninsula (1860) had been ceded to 
Great Britain and the adjacent part of the mainland leased for 
a period of 99 years (1898). France had a similar lease on 
Kwangchowan, Germany on Kiaochow (later taken over by 
Japan), and Great Britain on Weihaiwei at the northern tip of 
the Shantung Peninsula; Portugal held Macao on the coast south 
of Canton. Outer Mongolia had declared its independence. 
Tibet and Sinkiang no longer recognized direct Chinese rule. 
Foreign settlements in the main cities and extraterritorial rights 
for foreigners had encroached on Chinese sovereignty. The 
darkest moment came in 1915 when Japan proposed the accept- 
ance of the so-called “Twenty-One Demands,” which would prac- 
tically have placed China under Japanese tutelage. 

The road back toward the creation of a strong, unified China 
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is a long one with many detours; but some progress has been 
made. The chief driving power to complete that journey has 
been the awakening of a national sentiment strong enough 
at times to overcome internal strife. At the beginning boycotts 
were the chief weapons of defense against foreign aggressions. 
The turning point came when Japanese troops landed at Shanghai 
in 1932 to break a boycott and met the armed resistance of the 
regular Chinese Army. The long so-called “Undeclared War” 
with Japan, which began in the summer of 1937, could not have 
been fought without the existence of a Chinese nationalism no 
longer willing to recognize foreign control. 

The present territorial situation shows many improvements. 
Great Britain still has Hong Kong and Portugal still has Macao, 
but of all the leased territories only Kowloon is left, while 
Port Arthur has become, on paper at least, a joint enterprise with 
Russia. Manchuria returned to the fold, but China was forced 
to recognize Outer Mongolia’s independence. Tibet is virtually 
free from Chinese control, though with some increase in political 
communication. The hold on Sinkiang is precarious. There are 
no longer foreign settlements or extraterritorial rights. China 
has regained its sovereignty. 

The problem of internal unity remains to be solved. The feuds 
between warlords in the early days of the Republic have been 
replaced by clashes between Chinese Nationalists, under leader- 
ship of Chiang Kai-shek, and the Communist party, which pre- 
vails in parts of northern China and Manchuria. Common inter- 
est during the war prevented an outright break between the two 
parties, although the unwillingness of both sides to cooperate 
seriously hampered China’s war effort. After the war they split 
again and strong efforts by the United States mission led by 
General Marshall failed to bring them together. In the summer 
and fall of 1947 civil war was again in full swing. 

If any country needs peace, it is China—where peace has for 
a long time been almost unknown. There always seems to be 
fighting somewhere to interfere with farming. The Chinese 
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farmer represents the bulk of the population; on him depends the 
life of China. If he starves, China is in bad shape; if he produces 
enough so that he and his family can eat, there is again hope for 
the future. 

The problem, however, is not only a political one; it also has a 
geographic foundation. China. is populated to the saturation 
point, which means that any mishap affects the lives of millions. 
The mishaps are chiefly climatic. Southern China is relatively 
well off. Mild winters with sufficient precipitation and warm 
rainy summers provide an almost continuous growing season, 
though mountains limit the land available for cultivation and de- 
forestation permits heavy soil erosion on their slopes. 

Northern China has more problems. The winters are severe and 
summers relatively short. Rainfall is just sufficient on the average 
—which means that not enough will bring drought and too much 
will cause floods. The lowland plains are unable to drain the 
water, and the rivers flowing above the level of the plain may 
break through their dikes. The soils are fertile but the undepend- 
ability of the summer rains is the critical factor. 

What China needs and can get only if there is peace is a well- 
run economy in which lines of transportation, especially good 
roads, can carry food surpluses to areas of deficit. Only wher the 
farmer has enough to eat will it be possible to think of raising 
his standard of living. Only then can China’s 450 million poten- 
tial customers gain the buying power to become real customers. 
Improvement in living conditions automatically encourages in- 
dustrial development which can then support the surplus popu- 
lation. But first China needs peace—peace so that the farmer can 
grow his crops, undisturbed by the social and economic inter- 
ference of warfare. 
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9. Sinkiang 


Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan can be called China’s western 
“colony,” and like all other colonies in Asia the native population 
—which is non-Chinese—wants greater political freedom. How- 
ever, Sinkiang is not simply a problem of Chinese administration. 
Its location in the very heart of the continent of Asia, bordering 
India and the U.S.S.R., gives it great strategic importance: who- 
ever controls Sinkiang also controls the western approach to 
China—be it by caravan, truck, or plane. 

The Chinese province of Sinkiang consists of two parts, the 
Tarim Basin in the south and Dzungaria to the north, separated 
by the eastern extension of the Tien Shan Range. The Tarim 
Basin is a perfect example of a flat, saucer-shaped depression be- 
tween high mountains, in this case the Tien Shan in the north 
and the Kunlun in the south. The only gap between the ranges 
opens eastward to Mongolia. Far from the oceans and bordered 
by mountains, the Tarim Basin has a desert climate. The towns, 
such as Kashgar and Yarkand, both of ancient fame, are located 
at the edge of the basin, where mountain streams can be used 
for irrigation. Oasis agriculture, as well as stock raising on the 
upland slopes, are the chief types of economy. The flat plain, 
which in one spot (Turfan) is well below sea level, is chiefly a 
sandy desert where the winding Tarim River, the combined run- 
off of all the mountain streams, loses itself in the Lop Nor 
swamp. 

Dzungaria is different. The precipitation, still low, is enough 
to permit the growth of grass. Like adjacent Mongolia, which it 
resembles, it is the home of nomadic tribes. Its real signifi- 
cance, however, lies in the fact that the great east-west trade 
route to China traverses it—entering from the west through the 
Dzungarian Gate, and continuing through the Chinese province 
of Kansu. Tihwa (the old Urumchi) and Hami are the main 
points along that route. Once it served the caravan trade of jade 
and tea; during the war between Japan and China, Russian 
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trucks followed it, loaded with war materials for the Chinese 
armies. 

Of the native tribes, the most important are the Turkis, occu- 
pying the Tarim Basin, while the Kazakhs and Aigurs are the 
chief nomads of the north. All of them are Mohammedan in con- 
trast to the generally Buddhist Chinese-who constitute less 
than 10 per cent of the population. Distance has weakened 
Chinese control, especially in periods of China’s political decline 
as was the case at the end of the last century. At that time the 
British as well as the Russians became quite interested in Sin- 
kiang and rivaled each other in obtaining privileges. In this con- 
test the Russians had an advantage because of the easy connec- 
tions between Chinese and Russian Turkestan in contrast to the 
high Karakoram Pass leading to British India. The temporary de- 
cline of Russia after the First World War lessened the tension 
between the rivals. 

Sinkiang again came to the foreground politically after the 
Japanese’ occupation of Manchuria, when Japan’s plans for 
western expansion included an attempt to disconnect China from 
Russia. To guard against that possibility, Russia increased its in- 
fluence (1933-1943) and Russian troops guarded the truck route 
as far as Hami. War with Germany weakened Russia’s power in 
Central Asia, temporarily at least, and Chinese control was 
strengthened against growing native opposition. 

In 1946 a compromise was reached in which the Turkis of 
Sinkiang accepted Chinese control but were promised a majority 
of seats in the Provincial Committee. However, the Kazakhs, who 
live in western Dzungaria and in the Ili Valley adjacent to the 
U.S.S.R., forced the Chinese to recognize an autonomous Kazakh 
Eastern Turkestan Republic which officially accepts Chinese 
sovereignty. Whether this is a step toward later inclusion of that 
republic in the U.S.S.R. is an open question. 

There are also some indications of boundary difficulties with 
Outer Mongolia, arising from the question of whether the old 
Altai Province is properly a part of Sinkiang or of Outer Mon- 
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its central location, Sin- 


kiang is still an isolated spot; news travels slowly and is often 
ide world. 


golia. Accounts of minor skirmishes in the summer of 1947 must 


be interpreted with caution. In spite of 
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10. Formosa 


The large island of Formosa lies across the wide Formosa Strait 
from the southeast coast of China. Mountains rise above 12,000 
feet in its central and eastern parts, while the western part is a 
fertile, rolling plain, now densely populated. It produces many 
food crops; rice and sugar cane were exported in large quantities 
during the Japanese occupation. 

Formosa is a part of China, as it was from 1683, when the 
Manchus took over the Chinese government, until 1895, when it 
was ceded to Japan as spoils of war. During that time Chinese 
migrated to the island in large numbers, replacing the original 
Malay-Polynesian inhabitants. Under the Japanese Formosa was 
run dictatorially but well, and became a most valuable addition 
to the Japanese Empire. Its surplus exports helped solve the 
deficit in Japanese sugar production and substantially reduced 
the rice shortage. Excellent roads and a good railroad system 
opened the countryside. The population increased rapidly to its 
present level of 6 million. Moreover, Formosa became the most 
southern Japanese base, the sword pointing south; during the 
war it was an armed camp. 

At the Cairo Conference (December 1943) China was prom- 
ised the return of Formosa, and duly received it after Japan’s 
capitulation. The Chinese officials were enthusiastically wel- 
comed by their Formosan countrymen—but disillusion soon fol- 
lowed. Difficulties of adjustment as well as inefficiency under the 
Chinese government caused discontent finally resulting in action; 
unarmed Formosan Chinese took over several cities in March 
1947. Chinese troops hastily transported from the mainland re- 
pressed what they regarded as rebellion in a most bloody way 
and restored government control. However, armed force cannot 
change sentiments. Liberation is one thing, efficient government 
is another; and from that point of view the Chinese government 
still has a lot to learn. 
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Il. Manchuria 


For a long time, China’s northeasternmost provinces have been 
known as Manchuria. And for a long time Manchuria has been 
the most coveted prize of Pacific Asia. The reasons for this are 
its location at the junction of three empires—China the long-time 
owner, and Russia and Japan the rival suitors—and its economic 
value as a producer of food and raw materials. 

Within its mountain frame, the Manchurian plain is a rolling 
lowland about 600 miles long and from 200 to 400 miles wide. It 
has a good climate, with a warm, fairly humid summer offsetting 
the long severe winter, and fertile dark soils. The grassland area, 
home of the Manchurian nomads, has been plowed into crop 
fields producing large quantities of soy beans, the most valuable 
crop of the area, and grains. Officially opened to settlement from 
China only in 1911, Manchuria is a pioneer country—not yet 
densely populated and still able to produce food surpluses for 
export. Southern Manchuria has large coal deposits, of which 
those of Fushun near Mukden are most productive. Iron ore 


near the coal has made possible an iron and steel industry at 


Anshan of more than local importance. 

Manchuria’s modern history starts at the time of the Sino- 
Japanese War (1894-95.) Victorious Japan compelled China to 
cede it the Liaotung Peninsula, whose indented coastline pro- 
vides excellent locations for ice-free ports. But Russia, supported 
by France and Germany, forced the Japanese to renounce their 
claim, and then itself stepped in. In 1896 Russia was permitted 
to build a short cut of the Trans-Siberian Railroad through 
northern Manchuria to Vladivostok. This line was named the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. Two years later it received a 25-year 
lease on the Liaotung Peninsula and the right to connect Harbin 
on the Chinese Eastern short cut with Port Arthur, its new base 
on the peninsula. This second line became known as the South 
Manchuria Railroad. Expansion of Russian influence into Korea 
as well as Manchuria led to the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05). 
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The Russian advance came to a halt, and defeated Russia had to 
transfer to Japan its lease on the Liaotung Peninsula as well as 
the South Manchuria Railroad. It still retained its interest in the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, however. 

For a long time afterwards Manchuria eater an area of 
conflict between China and Japan. On the fall of the Manchu 
regime in China (1911), millions of Chinese from the neighbor- 
ing Chinese provinces (especially Shantung) poured into its 
wide-open spaces. 

Constant clashes between Chinese nationalist and Japanese 
interests culminated in the famous Mukden Incident of Septem- 
ber 1931. The Japanese army promptly took over complete con- 
trol, occupying the whole of Manchuria. Events followed each 
other quickly. In 1932 the new state of Manchukuo (including 
also the Inner Mongolian province of Jehol) was proclaimed, . 
with Pu Yi, the ex-emperor of China, as regent and later “em- 
peror.” 

During the period of complete Japanese control economic de- 
velopment made remarkable progress. New industries were es- 
tablished and new railroads constructed. Russia in 1935 sold its 
interest in the Chinese Eastern Railway to the state of Manchu- 
kuo, a deal financed by the Japanese. Manchuria became a key- 
stone in the Japanese Empire, provider of surplus materials such 
as soy beans, coal, and steel, and base for further expansion into 
North China and Inner Mongolia. Yet Japanese control did not 
have a solid foundation. The great mass of the 40 million popula- 
tion of Manchuria was Chinese and remained Chinese in senti- 
ment, waiting for the time of liberation. 

During the last war Manchuria’s chief function was to support 
the Japanese war effort. Japan kept a strong army there in case 
of a conflict with Russia, but the demand for first-class troops 
along the widespread battlefront caused the weakening of that 
army, probably more in quality than in quantity. When Russia 
invaded Manchuria in the summer of 1945 Japanese resistance 
broke down remarkably fast; the end of the war saw Russia in 
full control. 
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Postwar Russo-Chinese relations with regard to Manchuria are 
based on the Soviet-Chinese Treaty of August 1945. Recognizing 
Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria, Soviet Russia received the 
following concessions: 

1. Joint control of the trunk lines of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way (short cut to Vladivostok) and of the South Manchuria 
Railway (Harbin-Port Arthur) for a period of 30 years, after 
which they are to revert to full possession of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment at no cost. 

2. Joint use of Port Arthur as a naval base, the defense to be 
handled by Soviet Russia. Here also the agreement was for a 
period of 30 years. 

3. The use by the Soviet Union of the free port of Dairen, in- 
cluding the lease of piers and warehouses, and other rights. 

The plight of Manchuria in the summer of 1947 was not happy. 
Russian troops had left in the spring of 1946 (except for Port 
Arthur and Dairen) taking with them much of the machinery of 
the former Japanese factories. Civil war was in full swing, re- 
sulting in broken communications and constant changes in politi- 
cal control. However, the farmer is cultivating his fields and the 
good earth is rendering dividends, in spite of warfare. Manchuria 
is still a land with a future. 
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12. Outer Mongolia 


Mongolia covers a large basin framed by mountains; most of it 
coincides with the barren and unproductive Gobi Desert. How- 
ever, the high parts receive more precipitation and on the grass- 
covered slopes graze the livestock of the Mongolian nomads— 
herds of cattle, sheep, goats, horses, and camels. The Mongols 
are relatively few in number but they have several times made 
world history through their great conquests. Under Kublai Khan 
and Genghis Khan in the thirteenth century the Mongols founded 
the greatest inland empire the world has ever known. China 
especially suffered from Mongolian invasions and the remnants 
of, the Great Wall still nepecocet its defense against the danger 
from the desert. 

Today the Mongolians are no longer a threat; but the location 
of Mongolia between Russian Siberia, China, and Manchuria 
give it strategic importance. Politically, only Outer Mongolia 
presents a major problem. Inner Mongolia, the southern part, has 
been colonized by the Chinese and at present forms an integral 
part of China. 

Outer Mongolia came under Chinese control during the Manchu 
dynasty, although locally the feudal families and the numerous 
priests or lamas (their number reached 120,000, two-fifths of the 
able-bodied male population) ruled over the nomadic tribes. 
When China weakened and the imperial power collapsed, a de- 
sire for freedom developed in this part of Mongolia—where the 
Chinese, abiding by earlier promises, had never settled. Upris- 
ings led to an independent Mongolian state under the . head 
priest, the so-called “Living Buddha,” which was recognized by 
Russia in 1912 and which China promised to leave alone. Follow- 
ing the First World War, while Russia was busy elsewhere, the 
Chinese, backed by Japan, returned for a short period. After 
a bloody postwar interlude, a new local government was set up 
with Russian help but still under the “Living Buddha” (1921). 
When he died in 1924 a People’s Government was created on 
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the Soviet model and a new constitution accepted which na- 
tionalized land and industries and curtailed the power of the 
priests. Earlier (1921) the northwestern part, Tannu Tuva, sepa- 
rated itself and also formed a People’s Republic. The U.S.S.R., 
while recognizing the two new states, also officially still recog- 
nized Chinese sovereignty over them. However, it ignored the 
latter in its treaties with Outer Mongolia. China still considered 
Outer Mongolia to be Chinese territory, but was too weak to 
do much. 

The Outer Mongolian People’s Republic isolated itself except 
for contact with Russia, and little news appeared concerning it. 
But when Japan, having set up the puppet state of Manchukuo, 
looked still farther west, the Mongolians signed a Protocol of 
Mutual Assistance with Russia in 1936. Bloody clashes between 
Japanese forces and Soviet Mongol troops took place in the 
border zone between Outer Mongolia and Manchukuo. 

In August 1946 the Chinese government recognized the inde- 
pendence of Outer Mongolia, provided a plebiscite confirmed 
their desire for freedom, which it did. Only after China’s recog- 
nition of the independence of Outer Mongolia (which included 
Tannu Tuva) was it possible for the U.S.S.R. to annex Tannu 
Tuva on the request of its inhabitants. Tannu Tuva is already 
well populated with Russians who use its surprisingly rich 
mineral resources to good advantage. Outer Mongolia’s bid to be- 

3 come a member of the United Nations in 1946 failed. It was 
“s again on the agenda in 1947 but China, displeased over border 
incidents, announced its unwillingness to vote favorably. 

Outer Mongolia is now in the process of modernization. The 
confiscation of feudal properties and decline of the clergy have 
opened new possibilities. Gradually the nomadic population is 
settling down. While Outer Mongolia may be regarded as a 
Russian puppet, Russian assistance is reported to be welcomed 
by, not forced upon, the country. 
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13. Pacific Russia 


Soviet Russia, bordering the Pacific from Bering Strait to Korea, 
looms as a major factor in North Pacific affairs. Its Pacific front, 
formerly called the Far Eastern Region, consists of the Maritime 
and Khabarovsk territories and the district of Chita. Included 
are the Kamchatka Peninsula, with the neighboring Komandorski 
Islands, the Kuriles, and Sakhalin. The dividing line between 
these Pacific coast areas and Eastern Siberia is formed by the 
Stanovoi-Jablonvy Mountains. Facing Alaska, the Aleutians, and 
northern Japan, and having control (nominally joint control with 
China) of the Manchurian naval base port of Dairen, Russia 
for the first time since its defeat in the Russo-Japanese War is 
ready to play a major part in Pacific politics. 

The Russians came early to the Pacific. Cossacks reached the 
Sea of Okhotsk in 1638 and the Amur River five years later. 
There they encountered opposition from the Chinese and were 
forced by the Treaty of Nerchinsk (1689) to withdraw. Kam- 
chatka was occupied in 1690; Bering, a Dane in Russian service, 
sailed the strait named after him in 1728; and Alaska came under 
Russian control in 1785. 

In the second part of the nineteenth century Pacific Russia 
was consolidated and with minor variations achieved its present 
boundaries. Alaska was sold to the United States in 1867. The 
treaties of Aigun and Peking with China gave Russia the area 
north of the Amur River (1858) and the Maritime Province 
(1860). In 1875 Russia came to an agreement with Japan, aban- 
doning Russian interests in the Kuriles in exchange for Japanese 
withdrawal from Sakhalin. 

Russian infiltration into southern Manchuria was checked at 
the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War (Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, 1905). Russia also lost the southern half of Sakhalin, but 
retained its sphere of influence in northern Manchuria, including 
control of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

In the years after the First World War, Russia was threatened 
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with the loss of all its Pacific territory. A joint expedition of 
American, French, British, Canadian, and Japanese troops landed 
in August 1918 in an attempt to rescue Czech troops retreating 
toward Vladivostok, and to recreate, with the aid of anti-Soviet 
factions, an eastern front against Germany. Troops of the western 
Allies withdrew early in 1920, accepting the hopelessness of the 
attempt. But the Japanese remained, increased their number, 
and extended their influence as far as Lake Baikal. Not until 
1922 did Japan accept the inevitable and remove its troops from 
the mainland. Finally, in 1925, it also evacuated northern Sak- 
halin upon Russia’s promise of oil and coal concessions there. 
Soviet Russia had reached the former Imperial Russian borders 
in the Far East. 

No further territorial changes occurred until the end of World 
War II when Russia, as provided under the Yalta agreement of 
the previous February, obtained the southern half of Sakhalin 
as well as the Kuriles for its short participation in the war against 
Japan. With the elimination of Japan as a great power, with 
China torn by civil war, and with Great Britain and France 
overloaded by their own problems, only the United States faces 
the increasing power of Russia in the Pacific. The rivalry is open 
in Korea, and implicit in our policy for Manchuria as well as 
for Japan. 

Pacific Russia has changed geographically as well as politically 
from a back-door to a front-door position. The fertile Ussuri- 
Amur Valley with its warm, wet summers now produces plenty 
of food. Timber may be exported and coal and iron are sufficient 
for a growing steel industry located at Komsomolsk, the new 
steel town. Sakhalin’s oil fields are another asset, and its coastal 
waters—once one of Japan’s chief fishing grounds—teem with 
fish. Cities have grown rapidly—Vladivostok, whose excellent 
harbor is kept open in winter, had 206,000 inhabitants in 1939; 
Khabarovsk, where the Amur turns to the north, had approxi- 
mately 200,000. Pacific Russia, though not tA ERE, is now 
self-supporting. 
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14. Korea 


Relatively too small to be independent when either China or 
Japan was strong, Korea, the “Land of Morning Calm,” has 
spent most of its time accepting some type of foreign control— 
though this was often more a token rather than a burden. For 
China, Korea was an outpost; for Japan, a beachhead on the 
mainland. 

Korea, then under Chinese tutelage, was invaded - Japanese 
troops in the Sino-Japanese War. After that war China recognized 
Korean independence—which meant that Japan in reality took 
over the sponsorship. In the meantime, Russia, which had ac- 
quired the Maritime Province from China in 1860, became inter- 
ested in Korea as well as Manchuria. The Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-05) decided the fate of so-called “independent” Korea. 
It was made a Japanese protectorate and by the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth Russia had to recognize Japan’s paramount interest there. 
Korea still enjoyed a certain measure of freedom until 1910 when 
the official annexation took place and it became Chosen, a 
Japanese colony. 

The 35 years of Japanese control were a time of economic 
progress. Japan ran its colony efficiently but ran it for the bene- 
fit of Japan and not of the Koreans. The Japanese used Korea as 
a rice granary and a producer of minerals, and held a virtual 
monopoly on Korean trade. More than a million Koreans worked 
in Japan, while an even larger number went to Manchuria. The 
600,000 Japanese living in Korea were there chiefly as officials 
or in some kind of economic function; Korea was never used as 
an area for Japanese settlement. The 25 million Koreans made it 
one of the most densely populated countries of the world, if the 
actual cultivated area is taken into consideration. 

Several times the Koreans tried to free themselves from the 
Japanese yoke. The principal attempt was made in 1919 and was 
brutally suppressed. From then on agitation for freedom was 
carried on by Korean refugees in foreign countries, especially in 
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China. A Korean Provisional Government functioned there which 
leoked toward both the United States and Soviet Russia for help. 
Internally a National Front for Korean Liberation combined all 
parties and prepared for action. 

The case of Korea came up at the Cairo conference between 
the United States, Great Britain, and China in December 1943. 
Korea was promised independence “in due course,” which did not 
satisfy the Koreans at all. The advent of Russia in the war against 
Japan also complicated the situation; as prearranged, Russian 
troops occupied the northern part of Korea, while American 
troops landed in the south. The 38° parallel became the dividing 
line between the two zones of occupation. 

This ungeographical line brutally cuts Korea into two parts, 
separated from each other by the different American and Soviet 
approaches toward Korean reconstruction. The southern half has 
a better climate, especially a longer growing season and milder 
winters, and also has more land suitable for cultivation. But 
where total agricultural production in the south is twice that of 
the north, the south has more than twice as many people to feed. 
As far as industrial development is concerned, the north is much 
better off, having most of the industrial areas, the electric power, 
the coal and other minerals, especially iron ore. 

The only reasonable solution and the only path to independ- 
ence is unification. A conference to discuss it between Russia and 
America broke down in March 1946 but at the end of May 1947, 
as a result of the Moscow Conference, new discussions opened at 
Seoul, the Korean capital. These negotiations also failed, and the 
United States government thereupon brought the issue before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. At that point the Russian 
commissioner at Seoul proposed that both occupying powers with- 
draw their troops by January 1, 1948. 
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5. Japan 


The story of the rise and decline of the Japanese Empire covers 
only 75 years. Full of political drama and power, it is a story of 
expansion in several directions from the core islands of Honshu, 
Kyushu, and Shikoku, plus the later occupied and _ settled 
Hokkaido: The Japanese moved along a double prong northward 
into Sakhalin and the Kuriles, a double prong southward toward 
the Philippines and into the equatorial Pacific Islands, and 
crossed directly westward to the adjacent continent. 

The opening date of Japan’s well-planned expansion can be 
put at 1875 when the Japanese took over from China the south- 
ern Ryukyu Islands and, in a treaty with the Russians, ex- 
changed Japanese claims on Sakhalin for undisputed possession 
of the Kuriles. The war with China (1894-95) brought Formosa 
into the Japanese fold. Victorious over Russia in 1905, Japan 
took back southern Sakhalin, gained a sphere of influence in 
Korea and southern Manchuria, and replaced the Russians in 
occupation of the Liaotung Peninsula. This was followed in 1910 
by the annexation of Korea. The First World War gave Japan 
the former German Pacific islands as a mandate and a tem- 
porary beachhead in China proper (the former German leased 
territory of Kiaochow). Allied intervention in Siberia allowed 
Japan to occupy for a while (1919-22) most of the southern part 
of Pacific Russia. 

Then followed a short period, marked by the retreat from 
eastern Siberia and from Kiaochow in 1922, when more liberal 
politicians opposed further aggression. But Japan soon returned 
to the more aggressive policy. The Manchurian campaign, be- 
gun late in 1931, resulted in creation of the puppet state of 
Manchukuo, including the Inner Mongolian province of Jehol. 
Then in 1937 began the undeclared war between Japan and 
China, the gradual Japanese occupation of most of eastern China, 
and penetration into Inner Mongolia. Japan was definitely on the 
warpath. The next steps were occupation of the Paracel group in 
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the South China Sea; infiltration into Indo-China (1941-42); 
and finally, in rapid succession after Pearl Harbor, conquest of 
Siam, Burma, Malaya, the Philippines, Hong Kong, the Indo- 
nesian Archipelago, and the Pacific islands adjacent to the 
Japanese Mandate. Japan seemed to have attained its goal. 
There only remained Soviet Russia to the north, hard pressed 
by Nazi blows from the west. It seemed for a while as if Japan 
together with Germany might rule the world. 

The collapse of that colossal Japanese Empire is well known. 
The Japanese core was not strong enough to protect the con- 
quests. The end of the war saw Japan reduced to the four 
original islands—the future of even the Ryukyu and the Bonin- 
Volcano groups still in doubt. Across the Japan Sea it faces a 
strong Russia, a potentially strong China, and a Korea that hopes 
some day to be independent. 

The problem in Tokyo today is to adjust Japan’s pre-war 
economy, based on a large empire, to its present small size. Dense 
population and limited arable land will force it to import part of 
its needs, the costs of which must be carried by exports. If Japan 
is to balance its economy, it must be allowed to develop limited 
industries. The chief assets for such a development are cheap 
labor and, where not destroyed by bombing, modern factories. 
Liabilities are the lack of raw materials—textile as well as mineral 
—and deficiency of fuel, especially oil. 

It will not be an easy job of reconstruction because foreign 
markets have partly disappeared; but, as the United States has 
recognized, 80 million Japanese have to live somehow, and sup- 
port themselves. Accordingly, American policy is to put Japan 
back on its feet. An effort by the United States to convene a 
peace conference of the 11 nations that fought Japan had not 
succeeded up to the fall of 1947—Soviet Russia preferring to get 
agreement among the four principal allies before calling the 
other nations in. 
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16. The Pacific Islands 


The former Japanese mandated islands—the Marianas, Carolines, 
and Marshalls—cover a very large area of the Pacific. From the 
northern Marianas to the southern limit of the Carolines and 
Marshalls, the distance is about equal to that between Winnipeg 
and New Orleans. The Carolines and Marshalls have a spread 
east and west about equal to that of the United States. However, 
the total area of the 650 or so islands involved, not counting all 
the reefs, is only 830 square miles. The largest (Guam, 225 
square miles, has been an American possession since 1898) is 
Ponape in the Carolines group—145 square miles. 

Before the war the population was about 120,000. Of these 
70,000 were imported Japanese who now have left. The economic 
importance, of the islands is very slight; copra, phosphates, and 
sugar from the larger Marianas are about the only export crops. 
But the islands are very important from a strategic point of view. 

The United States missed two earlier chances of bringing these 
islands under its control. The first came at the end of the 
Spanish-American War. The Carolines and Marianas had been 
Spanish possessions since Spain occupied them in 1686. At the 
end of the war (1898), Guam, which had been occupied by 
American forces, was ceded to the United States. The other 
islands were sold by Spain to Germany. 

The second missed opportunity came at the end of the First 
World War when Japan occupied the German possessions and 
received them as a League of Nations mandate without strong 
opposition from the United States. We kept Guam, of course, as 
a way station on the road to the Philippines. The Japanese were 
interested chiefly in the islands’ strategic value, and strongly 
fortified certain of them in the thirties after resigning from the 
League. However, the large islands of the Marianas, especially 
Saipan and Tinian, were made productive (sugar cane) and 
many Japanese immigrated, especially from the Ryukyu Islands. 
In 1937 the population of the Marianas consisted of 42,547 
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Japanese and only a little more than 4,000 natives, the greater 
part of them of mixed blood. 

The island groups form arcs or festoons in front of Japan and 
the Asiatic mainland, and in the Second World War Japan used 
them both as a defense curtain and as points of departure for 
further expansion. Guam was taken in the first days after Pearl 
Harbor, and Japan occupied the Bismarck Archipelago, the 
northeast coast of New Guinea, most of the Solomons, and the 
British Gilbert Islands. It was in the Solomons that the first 

: counterblow was struck in August 1943. The island route to 

§ Tokyo went via Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Kwajalein, Saipan, and 
Iwojima—bloody milestones on the road to victory. The Ameri- - 
Y cans were there to stay. 

In 1947 the United States government proposed to the United 
Nations Security Council that it be given the trusteeship over the 
mandated islands (the Ryukyus, the Bonin-Volcano Islands, and 
Marcus were not mentioned ). The Council, after a rather bitter 
debate, voted unanimously for the proposal with certain changes. 
Under the trusteeship the United States is sole administrator and 
has the right to build military bases closed to foreign nationals. 
i The islands are American territory in fact, although legally they 
are under the United Nations. The Saipan-Tinian-Guam area 
will become a center of defense with Kwajalein a subsidiary base. 

The trusteeship agreement includes a statement obliging the 
United States to promote the development of the natives not only 
for self-government but also toward possible independence. This 
obligation will necessitate a change in the present type of gov- 
ernment. The islands are now governed by the American Navy 
and while efforts are made to promote the welfare of the in- 
habitants, it cannot be called native self-government. The exit 
of the Japanese population, especially important on Tinian and 
Saipan, has not improved the economic situation at all. It will 
cost a lot of effort as well as financial help to put these islands 
on an economically stable basis—for a long time they wiil be 


another poorhouse. 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Trust Agreement approved by the 
UN Security Council April 2, 1947 


WHEREAS Article 75 of the Charter of the United Nations provides 
for the establishment of an international trusteeship system for the 
administration and supervision of such territories as may be placed 
thereunder by subsequent agreements; and 

WHEREAS under Article 77 of the said Charter the trusteeship 
system may be applied to territories now held under mandate; and 

WHEREAS on 17 December 1920 the Council of the League of 
Nations confirmed a mandate for the former German islands north of 
the equator to Japan, to be administered in accordance with Article 22 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations; and 

WHEREAS Japan, as a result of the Second World War, has ceased 
to exercise any authority in these islands; 

NOW, THEREFORE, the Security Council of the United Nations, 
having satisfied itself that the relevant articles of the Charter have been 
complied with, hereby resolves to approve the following terms of 
trusteeship for the Pacific Islands formerly under mandate to Japan. 


ARTICLE 1. The Territory of the Pacific Islands, consisting of the 
islands formerly held by Japan under mandate in accordance with 
Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, is hereby desig- 
nated as a strategic area and placed under the trusteeship system 
established in the Charter of the United Nations. The Territory of the 
Pacific Islands is hereinafter referred to as the trust territory. 

ARTICLE 2. The United States of America is designated as the 
administering authority of the trust territory. 
~ ARTICLE 3. The administering authority shall have full powers 
of administration, legislation, and jurisdiction over the territory subject 
to the provisions of this = Rertony and may apply to the trust terri- 
tory, subject to any modifications which the administering authority 
may consider desirable, such of the laws of the United States as it may 
deem appropriate to local conditions and requirements. 

ARTICLE 4. The administering authority, in discharging the obli- 
gations of trusteeship in the trust territory, shall act in accordance 
with the Charter of the United Nations, and the provisions of this 
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agreement, and shall, as specified in Article 83 (2) of the Charter, 
apply the objectives of the international oat 4 system, as set 
forth in Article 76 of the Charter, to the people of the trust territory. 

ARTICLE 5. In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (a) 
and Article 84, of the Charter, the administering authority shall ensure 
that the trust territory shall play its part, in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations, in the maintenance of international 
peace and security. To this end the administering authority shall be 
entitled: 

1. to establish naval, military and air bases and to erect fortifications 
in the trust territory; 

2. to station and employ armed forces in the territory; and 

3. to make use of volunteer forces, facilities and assistance from the 
trust territory in carrying out the obligations towards the Security 
Council undertaken in this regard by the administering authority, as 
well as for the local defense and the maintenance of law and order 
within the trust territory. 

ARTICLE 6. In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (b) of 
the Charter, the administering authority shall: 

1. foster the development of such political institutions as are suited 
to the trust territory and shall promote the development of the in- 
habitants of the trust territory toward self-government or independence 
as may be mee to the particular circumstances of the trust terri- 
tory and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned; and to this end shall give to the inhabitants of the trust territory 
a share in the administrative services in the 
territory; shall develop their participation in government; shall give 
due recognition to the customs of the inhabitants in providing a system 
of law for the territory; and’ shall take other appropriate measures 
toward these ends; 

2. promote the economic advancement and self-sufficiency of the 
inhabitants, and to this end shall regulate the use of natural resources; 
encourage the development of fisheries, agriculture, and_ industries; 
protect the inhabitants against the loss of their lands and resources; 
and improve the means of transportation and communication; 

3. promote the social advancement of the inhabitants and to this end 
shall protect the rights and fundamental freedoms of all elements of 
the population without discrimination; protect the health of the in- 
habitants; control the traffic in arms and ammunition, opium and other 
dangerous drugs, and alcohol and other spirituous beverages; and insti- 
tute such other regulations as may be necessary to protect the inhabi- 
tants against social abuses; and 
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4. promote the educational advancement of the inhabitants, and to 
this end shall take steps toward the establishment of a general system 
of elementary education; facilitate the vocational and cultural advance- 
ment of the population; and shall encourage qualified students to 
pursue higher education, including training on the professional level. 

ARTICLE 7. In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (c), 
of the Charter, the administering authority shall guarantee to the in- 
habitants of the trust territory freedom of conscience, and, subject only 
to the requirements of public order and security, freedom of speech, of 
the press, and of assembly; freedom of worship, and of religious teach- 
ing; and freedom of migration and movement. 

ARTICLE 8. 1. In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (d) 
of the Charter, as defined by Article 83 (2) of the Charter, the admin- 
istering authority, subject to the requirements of security, and the 
obligation to promote the advancement of the inhabitants, shall accord 
to nationals of each Member of the United Nations and to companies 
and associations organized in conformity with the laws of such Member, 
treatment in the trust territory no less favourable than that accorded 
therein to nationals, companies and associations of any other United 
Nation except the administering authority. 

2. The administering authority shall ensure equal treatment to the 
Members of the United Nations and their nationals in the administra- 
tion of justice. 

3. Nothing in this Article shall be so construed as to accord traffic 
rights to aircraft flying into and out of the trust territory. Such rights 
shall be subject to agreement between the administering authority and 
the state whose nationality such aircraft possesses. 

4. The administering authority may negotiate and conclude com- 
mercial and other treaties and agreements with Members of the United 
Nations and other states, designed to attain for the inhabitants of the 
trust territory treatment by the Members of the United Nations and 
other states no less favourable than that granted by them to the na- 
tionals of other states. The Security Council may recommend, or invite 
other organs of the United Nations to consider and recommend, what 
rights the inhabitants of the trust territory should acquire in considera- 
tion of the rights obtained by Members of the United Nations in the 
trust territory. 

ARTICLE 9. The administering authority shall be entitled to con- 
stitute the trust territory into a customs, fiscal, or administrative union 
or federation with other territories under United States jurisdiction and 
to establish common services between such territories and the trust 
territory where such measures are not inconsistent with the basic objec- 
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tives of the International Trusteeship System and with the terms of this 
agreement. 

ARTICLE 10. The administering authority, acting under the pro- 
visions of Article 3 of this agreement, may accept membership in any 
regional advisory commission, regional authority, or technical organiza- 
tion, or other voluntary association of states, may co-operate with spe- 
cialized international bodies, public or private, and may engage in 
other forms of international co-operation. : 

ARTICLE 11. 1. The administering authority shall take the neces- 
sary steps to provide the status of citizenship of the trust territory for 
the inhabitants of the trust territory. 

2. The administering authority shall afford diplomatic and consular 
protection to inhabitants of the trust territory when outside the terri- 
torial limits of the trust territory or of the territory of the administering 
authority. 

ARTICLE 12. The administering authority shall enact such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to place the provisions of this agreement in 
effect in the trust territory. 

ARTICLE 13. The provisions of Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter 
shall be applicable to i. trust territory, provided that the administer- 
ing authority may determine the extent of their applicability to any 
areas which may from time to time be specified by it as closed for 
security reasons. 

ARTICLE 14. The administering authority undertakes to apply in 
the trust territory the provisions of any international conventions and 
recommendations ate may be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of the trust territory and which would be conducive to the . 
achievement of the basic objectives of Article 6 of this agreement. 

ARTICLE 15. The terms of the present agreement shall not be 
altered, amended, or terminated without the consent of the administer- 
ing authority. 

ARTICLE 16. The present agreement shall come into force when 
approved by the Security Council of the United Nations and by the 
Government of the United States after due constitutional process. 


The agreement was approved by Congress July 15, and signed by 
the President July 19, 1947. 
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The Foreign Policy Association .. . 


is an impartial, non-profit, research organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational ac- 
tivities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series .. . 


tries to give its readers enough unbiased background infor- 
mation in understandable form so they can make up their 
own minds intelligently on the great international questions 
of the day. The articles are prepared under the supervision 
of the Association’s Department of Popular Education with 
the cooperation of the FPA research staff of experts. 


Information .. . 
about the Headline Series, about other publications of the 
FPA, about the activities of its 32 branches in cities over the 
country, and about student and regular memberships can 
be obtained from: 


The Foreign Policy Association 
22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., Required by 
the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933 of 
HEADLINE SERIES 


Published bimonthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1947. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Thomas K. Ford, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of the HEADLINE sERIEs, and that the following, is to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations), printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: ; 

Publisher—Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Editor—Thomas K. Ford, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Managing Editor—None. 

Business Managers—None. 

2. That the owner is: 

Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated, the principal officers of which are: 
Brooks Emeny, President; Helen M. Daggett, Secretary; 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y.; and William A. Eldridge, Treasurer; 70 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities, 
are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than. as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve 
months preceding the date shown above is ............-. (This information is 
required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers. only.) 

FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, Incorporated 
By: Thomas K. Ford, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th day of September, 1947. 
[Seal ] Carolyn E. Martin, Notary Public. 
New York County, New York County Clerk’s No. 123, New York County Reg. 
No. 164-M-9. (My commission expires March 30, 1949.) 
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